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As the Editor Sees It— 
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Go Into A Huddle. 


“It is all right with me if—” marks the 
beginning of more trouble than does the 
calling of people bad names. The coach 
who says, “You can play if the principal 
gives you permission” is not solving a 
problem; he is making one. When a su- 
perintendent, principal, coach, sponsor, 
director, or other person in authority, 
passes judgment, announces plans, or 
makes promises subject to the approval 
of someone else in authority, he is throw- 
ing open a hole in the 
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ing responsibility, co-operation, and lead- 
ership. There is a big place for the school 
carnival. 

But it seems that the school carnival 
is threatened with discredit and embar- 
rassment at the hands of non-school pro- 
moters who view the school carnival only 
as a money-making project. Purveyors of 
gambling devices and vulgar novelties 
place their catalogs in the hands of school 
people. Advocates of gambling and pro- 
moters of lottery schemes publish school 

carnival “helps.” Mer- 





school’s front ranks. A 
decision that affects two 
persons in authority calls 
for a private conference 
of those persons, then an 
announcement that 
makes no mention of 
personal opinions. Peo- 
ple trusted with the run- 
ning of a school do not 
have separate jobs; they 
have parts of the same 
job. 


Retsloff. 
Evans. 


ard Sprague. 


“Bingo” and Education 
for What? 


Never before have 
schools _ so_ seriously 
taken up the work of 
education for character. 
Never before has society 
so completely entrusted 
schools with the teaching 


Elbel. 


Bass. 
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Extra Curricular 


Harold D. Meyer. 
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Debating as a Device for Extra 


Curricular Education, by W. W. 


Seasonal Games and Stunts. 

Plays and Entertainment Features. 
Money Making Plans, and 

Many Other attractions. 


chandising firms who 
neither know, nor care, 
about school needs or 
educational objectives is- 
sue “school carnival” 
manuals which prove to 
be catalogs with intro- 
ductory paragraphs of 
propaganda to serve 
their purpose. 


Let us hope school peo- 
ple will not be caught off 
b their guard. The school 

y : ‘ , 
carnival still offers a 
sound extra-curricular 
project to those who se- 
lect their helps carefully 
and make their own 
plans, but only grief can 
come to those who are 
unwittingly victimized by 
novelty vendors or deni- 
zens of the midway. 


Program, 








of morals. But classes 

in morals do not function well when they 
are given a stated part in a school cur- 
riculum. It is rather in the fringe of 
extra-curricular activities that character 
training must be given. 

Many schools hold some kind of school 
carnival annually. Where such an event 
is more thoroughly school and less thor- 
oughly carnival it is a sound educational 
project. It is a wholesome means of rais- 
ing funds and a powerful force for teach- 


A football team was in distress. The 
opposition was crowding it back, back, 
back. The coach was on the sideline. He 
could do nothing but send in a new player 
or two. That he did. The boys solved 
their own problem while their teacher 
silently looked on. They stopped the op- 
posing team. They won the game. How 


unlike the solution of this football prob- 
lem are problems often solved in algebra, 
geometry, or physics! 
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THE NEW SCHOOL DRAMA. 
By DINA REEs EVANS, 
Cleveland Heights High School. 





Ten centuries ago school masters recog- 
nized the value of drama in training the 
youth of their day. The first regular 
comedy was written in 1475 by a school 
master for production by his students. 
Sir Francis Bacon summed up the aims 
of school drama as being that of the de- 
velopment of the memory, voice, good pro- 
nunciation, decent carriage of the body, 
gesture, and assurance. Martin Luther 
added a moral aim of developing the boys’ 
character by “seeing life as in a mirror 
and actually beholding the right perform- 
ance of duty.” The Jesuit fathers, too, 
stressed the valve of play participation 
as a warning against bad morals and an 
example of good morals. The great Puri- 
tan, Milton, recommended that the pupils 
in the academy be allowed to learn and 
act the great classics, “‘which, if they 
were not only read, but some of them 
got by memory, and solemnly pronounced 
with right accent and grace * * * would 
endow them even with the spirit and 
vigor of Demosthenes, of Cicero, of Eu- 
ripides and Sophocles.” 


By 1700, however, drama had quite 
dropped out of the school curriculum, not 
to be revived until our own twentieth 
century. In 1912 a committee of the Na- 
tional Covncil of English Teachers recom- 
mended class dramatization of Jvanhoe, 
The Princess, and Silas Marner. With 
this official act the renaissance of school 
drama began. From the role of a money- 
making scheme for supplying the football 
team with sweatshirts, the school play 
has steadily risen to a position of recog- 
nized educational value. 


In a recent survey made by the writer, 
it was discovered that of 1,100 high 
schools, 354 have organized, curricularly 
accredited courses whose subject matter 
is avowedly the arts of the theatre. Sev- 
enty per cent of these courses are frankly 
labeled “Dramatics” or “Dramatic Art.” 
Sixty-eight per cent of these high schools 
report dramatic clubs. Only twelve out 
of the 1,100 schools reported no plays 
produced during that year, and one of 
those took pains to explain that a school 
fire had prevented their usual dramatic 
program. 

Further evidence of the progress of 
school drama comes from the universities 
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and colleges where the courses in drama 
and play production are almost entirely 
devoted to the training of teachers. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of their students go 
out to work in the high schools. The 
one universal question asked of an appli- 
cant for an English position is, “Can 
you direct plays?” 

What has brought about this sudden 
growth of dramatic interest? I believe 
it can be traced, in a large measure, to 
the changing emphasis in educational aim. 
No longer is the mere acquisition of facts 
sufficient. Too long have we trained the 
intellect and starved the emotions. Every- 
where educators are realizing that it is 
cur business to teach the young person 
to live and to be happy. We must see 
him both as an individual and as a social 
being and train him as such. His emo- 
tions are as important to his well-being 
as his intellect. We are beginning to 
hear the phrase, ‘‘Foster the emotions.” 

Three hundred teachers have testified 
to the value of dramatic training in the 
all-round development of their students. 
The list of values compiled from their re- 
plies to a questionnaire strangely echoes 
the precepts of their great predecessors, 
Bacon, Luther, and Milton. The one value 
which all directors claim for dramatic 
training in the high school is the develop- 
ment of that all-important aspect of the 
human being called “personality.” Spe- 
cifically, it develops poise, grace, and self- 
confidence; it trains the imagination; it 
develops leadership and managerial abil- 
ity; it develops sympathy for people 
through character study; it solves prob- 
lems of discipline; it serves as “‘emotional 
therapeutics.” Mary Z. Hebden of the 
J. M. Atherton High School for Girls, 
Louisville, Kentucky, writes that an im- 
portant outcome of her course in dramatic 
art is: 

“Development of students as opportun- 
ity for self-expression is given them; shy 
people ‘come out’, forward ones must 
draw in to suit the purposes of drama; 
balance is the result.” 

One must not lose sight of the fact, 
however, that drama is an art and is 
worthy of study for its own sake. There 
are some excellent teachers who maintain 
that if the principles of the art are well 
taught, the educational results will take 
care of themselves. Balance is funda- 
mental to all life as well as to art. To 
teach the balance of lines, colors. tones, 
the resolution of conflicting motives, is 
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to teach the essence of beauty and the 
art of living. 

“Creative education” has thus become 
the watchword of the modern school room. 
It is not a passing fad, but a soundly 
founded psychological principle. The 
child must be given an opportunity for 
self-expression; he must be allowed to 
originate schemes and then carry them 
out. Mental hygienists tell us that our 
old system of packing young heads full 
of encyclopedic information is responsible 
for many cases of neurotic adulthood, and 
probably in part for the general restless- 
ness of the age. Mental health, the psy- 
chiatrist announces, demands, first, oppor- 
tunity through observation to form judg- 
ments; second, provision for creative 
thinking and the formulation of a plan of 
action; and third, the chance to carry out 
that plan. This putting into operation 
ovr own scheme, be it right or wrong, 
is what we mean by creative expression. 
It is an absolute essential to the main- 


taining of a normal, balanced mind. 
Teachers must change their emphasis 


from a “learn program” to a “do pro- 
gram.” They must school themselves to 
keep hands off and, while ready with ad- 
vice and sympathy, allow the child to 
express himself and carry out his own 
plan with perfect freedom. 


Fortunately for such a program, the 
teaching of dramatic art is bound by 
no traditions. No courses of study need 
be discarded, no college entrance require- 
ments must be met, no inherited methods 
of instruction followed. The teacher of 
cramatics is free to build her own course 
around her own boys and girls. The 
content of her course calls for a play to 
be presented before some sort of audi- 
ence. This production calls not only for 
the memorizing of lines, the creation of 
character, tne expression of ideas and 
emotions, but also for the building of 
scenery, the painting of flats, experimen- 
tation with lights, historical research, the 
cesigning and making of costumes, the 
drawing of posters, the writing of news 
stories—activity of all sorts. It is a mat- 
ter of do, do, do! 


And so the wheel of time has brought 
back to us the school drama, not as a 
means of teaching Latin and inculcating 
moral precepts, but as a great educational 
tool for creating in our children a deeper 
understanding of life, a more active 
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imagination, more fluid emotions, and a 
richer, warmer personality. 





NATIONAL SPEECH TOURNAMENT. 


The National Forensic League is plan- 
ning to call a National Speech Tourna- 
ment for the season 1930-31. Such tour- 
nament is not to conflict with existing 
state leagues or tournaments, but to sup- 
plement them—to take up where they 
leave off—to provide a national contest 
for state winners. 

Details have not been determined, but 
the following may be regarded as a ten- 
tative plan. 

Contests: Debate, Oratory, 
tion, Extempore Speaking. 

Eligibility. Winners of first or second 
place in a state-wide contest either under 
the sponsorship of the N. F. L., or any 
other organization, and who are members 
of the National Forensic League. 

Time: The tournament will be held 
about May 1 and should require not over 
three days’ time. 

Place: Probably Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wisconsin. 

Question: The question for debate and 
rules for ail contests will be determined 
at an early date and announced. 

Trophies: Suitable trophies will be pro- 
vided for winning schools and medals for 
individual contestants. 

Information: Schools interested should 
write the National Secretary and they will 
be informed of all details as they are de- 
termined from time to time by the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Bruno E. Jacob, Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wisconsin, is National Secretary. 


Declama- 











IT’S A PART OF YOUR JOB 


Perhaps 





To accept every invitation to speak in public. 
I can help you in a pinch. Probably too busy to write 
that speech, prepare that talk, or think up that toast 
you've been asked to give. Let me prepare it for you— 
well-organized, breezy, typed, ready to give! 


Articles and Talks, $3.00 
1000 to 1500 words 
Short Toasts or After-dinner Talks, | 
$1.50 | 
300 to 850 words 


Write ANNA MANLEY GALT 


Emporia, Kansas 



































WHAT PLAY SHALL WE GIVE? 


‘“‘What play shall we give?” The senior 
and junior classes are asking this ques- 
tion—the sophomores and the freshmen, 
oftentimes the faculty—the dramatic club 
—the women’s club, the American Legion, 
the Auxilliary, the church and the lodge. 
“What play shall we give?” To find the 
answer they must read and read, buy 
many copies of impossible manuscript and 
at last accept a play which does not fill 
the need but seems to come nearer than 
all those read and discarded. 

A popular play does not always mean 
a good play, and for this reason if for 
none other, one should not depend upon 
title for merit. The following list has 
been compiled from good plays that have 
merit and for various reasons are popu- 
lar with both school and community. This 
is not a selective list of plays having high 
literary value but clean, playable plays, 
with parts that are possible for the aver- 
age high school student. 

‘“‘Adam and Eva,” by George Kaufman 
and Mare Conneley (French, 75c) has a 
small cast with parts almost evenly di- 
vided, a popular theme, easy stage set- 
tings, no violent love-making but a nice 
little moral so wrapped up that the audi- 
ence likes it and asks that the play be re- 
peated. ‘“‘The Youngest,” by Philip Barry 
(French), has a cast of 4 boys and 5 girls 
but in one of the scenes a number of 
“guests” can be on the stage and although 
the script calls for an extra set, the out- 
door scene may be eliminated and the 
whole act produced from one set, thus 
giving us a play with a flexible cast and 
flexible scenery—two facts of real value 
to the average school. 


“Honor Bright,”’ by Meredith Nicholson 
and Kenyon Nicholson, (Fr. 75c) having 
a cast of 9 boys and 6 girls, gives 
lively business for a larger cast. If this 
play calls for too many boys, there is 
that standby: “The Charm School,” Alice 
D. Miller and Robert Mellon (Fr. 75c), 
where only 5 boys are used and any num- 
ber of girls can be added. The first scene 
in Act III can be cut, leaving the play 
complete. 


Amateurs are too often apt to choose a 
play where cues depend upon business 
rather than lines and because these ama- 
tevrs are not at ease, the business is awk- 
ward. ill timed, fails in its purpose and 
the play falls flat. One act, a dining 
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scene, in “Come Out of the Kitchen,” A. 
EK. Thomas (Fr. 75c) depends almost 
wholly upon “business” and unless such 
business can be well done, the amateur 
should find another play where “lines” 
will “get the play across.” 


“The Lottery Man,” by Rida Johnson 
Young (Fr. 75c), is a farce which car- 
ries itself, provided the lines come swiftly 
and the tempo can be maintained from 
first to last. “Mary Jane’s Pa,” by Edith 
Elles, and “The Whole Town’s Talking,” 
by John Emerson, and “Anita Loos” 
(Longmans Green, 75c) are comedies well 
worth doing and in every way possible for 
the average amateur. The same can not 
be said for the amateur acting in most of 
the so-called mystery plays. “In the Next 
Room,” by Harriet Ford (Fr. 75c), the 
leading character must be so versatile that 
one, to attempt the part, should have far 
above the average acting ability. “The 
Thirteenth Chair,” to score a_ success, 
must be done in a professional manner 
or it falls flat, and schoolmates or towns- 
people will laugh at the seriousness of the 
girl who attempts the dark meanderings 
of a spiritualist medium. 


The following list has been made up 
from plays that are being satisfactorily 
produced; the more difficult plays with the 
higher royalty by casts in larger towns, 
where a full-time director is employed— 
those less difficult and requiring a smaller 
royalty, by the schools where rehearsals 
must be done out of school time and every 
cent that is possible must be realized. 


Smilin’ Through. 
Peg-O’-My-Heart. 

A Lucky Break. 

The Goose Hangs High. 
Mr. Pimm Passes By. 
Rollo’s Wild Oat. 
Nothing But the Truth. 
It Pays to Advertise. 
Dulcy. 

Seventeen. 

The Torch-bearers. 
Mama’s Affair. 
Dummy. 

Cat 0’ Nine Tails. 
Turning the Trick. 

Her Step Husband. 
Mary the Third. 


All plays recommended in this series of articles 
can be purchased from The School Service Com- 
pany, 1013 West 6th St., Topeka, Kansas. Send 
for complete Play Catalogue.—Adv. 
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THE HARDEST COACHING JOB. 
By KNUTE ROCKNE. 
(Continued from October issue) 





I would pick from my schedule the one 
or two games I absolutely felt I had to 
win in order to hold my job. I would let 
nothing interfere with having my team in 
the best possible shape physically and 
mentally for these two contests. 


In order to get along well with the boys 
I would pve a strict disciplinarian on the 
field but very human and accessible off 
the field. If the lads got into trouble at 
all I would want them to come and see 
me. But on the field every man must be 
punctual and snap to it with a dash that 
bespeaks morale and discipline and one- 
hundred per cent efficiency. I would lean 
backward in being fair in every particu- 
lar. As regards the parents who have 
boys on the team, sometime in the fall 
no doubt some of these will come around 
to see me and want to know why I am 
not playing their boy. Perhaps one of the 
members of the school board may have a 
boy on the squad and he may be an over- 
enthusiastic parent and convey to me the 
hint that it might be well for me to play 
his boy on the team. But neither from 


the point of view of self-respect nor fair-' 


ness to the team would I even consider 
this. If I am going to lose my job on ac- 
count of this member of the school board 
I might just as well lose it like a man. 


Then there are the chaps in town who 
know a little football and who pick you 
to pieces. The thing to do is never to 
take these chaps seriously. I would josh 
them whenever I had a chance and make 
a joke of the whole matter. Whenever 
I walked into the barber shop or the lobby 
of a hotel or Rotary or Kiwanis meeting 
I would greet the group as follows: “Good 
day, and how are all the other coaches?” 
I would pick a strategy board, so called, 
of Sunday morning field generals. I 
would be sure to include all the unusual 
characters in its makeup. This would 
make a joke of this downtown criticism, 
as it should be. I wouldn’t expect to go 
into the clothing store and tell the mer- 
chant how to display his merchandise, or 
vo into a dentist’s office and tell him how 
to fill teeth, nor would I walk into a bank 
and tell them how to run their loans. 
Then why should these men know ll 
about your business on the football field 
and take it upon themselves to advise you? 


But you can’t tell these men that seri- 
ously. The more efiective method is to 
josh them. 


As regards the training of my team I 


would absolutely drill them to the nth de- 


gree in tackling and blocking and in learn- 
ing how to catch the ball. If my team 
did these things well the schedule would 
take care of itself. I would also educate 
the team in all the phases of football so 
that when the team is out on the field the 
boys could think for themselves. There 
seems to be a suspicion in a lot of fans’ 
minds that coaches signal from the side 
lines. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. The boys on the team are trained 
to a certain point of physical fitness and 
in perfecting mechanical movements, but 
they are also educated to play the game 
smartly, above the neck, because, every- 
thing else being fairly equal, a football 
contest of today is more or less a contest 
of wits. 


Several years ago I was unable to ac- 
company the Notre Dame team to Pitts- 
burgh and they were beaten by Carnegie 
Tech in a manner that was more or less 
unexpected. The next week, when I was 
talking to one of our South Bend citizens 
he said, “Well, I see the boys couldn’t do 
their stuff so well when the trainer wasn’t 
present.” He intended this as a compli- 
ment, but I did not take it as such. I was 
immediately reminded of an animal act 
in a circus. In this kind of an act, of 
course, the animals will not do their 
stunts unless the trainer is present to 
crack the whip or to dole out lumps of 
sugar. I certainly can see no analogy 
between an animal act and a _ football 
team. If this man had wanted to com- 
pliment me he should have said, “I see 
the boys played the game just as well as 
if you had been present.’ In that case 
he would have shown his belief that the 
boys had been educated. The test of edu- 
cation is, will the boys continue to do the 
right thing after the coach is gone? So 
in teaching football to a high school team 
I would try to educate them to use their 
own initiative, their own powers of ob- 
servation and analysis, their own re- 
sourcefulness, thereby meeting the various 
situations that might arise on the field on 
their own hook, intelligently and with 
correct mental and physical reactions. I 
would like to feel that one of the by- 
vroducts of playing a hard contest game 
like football is character. Character is a 
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rather complex thing, but it is a mixture 
of temperament, habits and fiber. Tem- 
perament the boy inherits from his fam- 
ily, habits are the result of environment. 
Fiber, or the other extreme, flabbiness, is 
the result of experience. If the experi- 
ence is of the toughening kind we get 
fiber; if it is softening we get flabbiness. 
If football is properly controlled and su- 
pervised the habits will be of the right 
kind and will be useful in the lad’s later 
life. 

I would also figure that I had helped 
to safeguard the best interests of the 
country from a military point of view 
because every man would be physically 
fit and used to obeying orders. 

There is, of course, an analogy between 
football and warfare. Football is a com- 
plex game with all the complexities of 
modern war. Basketball is a simple affair 
and is nothing but a skirmish at a cross- 
roads between two small patrols. But 
football is a whole war in itself. We can 
consider the line on offense as either ar- 
tillery smashing holes in the defense, or 
infantry protecting the backfield which in 
its maneuvering may either be the cavalry 
for end runs, tanks for line plunges or 
airplanes in the case of a forward pass. 
The quarterback is the chief of staff. 


On the defense the line may be either 
artillery to break up the offensive team’s 
formations or individual bayonet men 
when they are able to spear the ball car- 
rier by themselves. The backfield would 
be likened to cavalry against running 
plays, although they can be changed to 
anti-aircraft gunmen in case the enemy 
launches a forward-pass attack. The 
quarterback on the offensive, of course, 
is the chief of staff who decides whether 
or not the play will be a flank movement, 
a thrust, a feint thrust hiding the real 
thrust, which will be aimed at some other 
point, or an airplane attack aimed at the 
defensive team’s base of supplies by 
means of a forward pass. or whether he 
will change the scene of battle by means 
of a punt. The coaches on the side lines 
can be likened to the generals of the 
armies. The commissary department are 
the boys with the water buckets. Sitting 
in the stands are the various strategy 
boards, who can be likened to Congress. 
They will fire the generals as their whims 
end the forces of war may indicate. 
There is a similarity between football and 
warfare. 


The common sense rules of the I. D. R. 
will hold pretty well in football. As Stone- 
wall Jackson once said, “The object in 
warfare is to get there ‘fust with the 
mustest men’.” The same holds true in 
football. However, there is one big dif- 
ference. In warfare men are playing a 
serious game. It is a matter of life and 
death; the safety of our country and our 
homes may be jeopardized. When a man 
is killed he is killed. Human lives are in 
danger. Under these conditions the chief 
of staff and the general can take no un- 
necessary chances. The game must be 
played very safe and it is certainly any- 
thing but fun. 

Football should be fun. If you are 
knocked down you can get up again. If 
the enemy scores a touchdown against us 
we still have a chance to come back and 
score two touchdowns. But, most of all, 
it is good, clean, serious fun. Whereas 
the boys go out and give the best of them- 
selves in their desire to win, yet in the 
proper environment they learn to show 
these forms of generosity we know as 
sportsmanship. Sportsmanship combines 
dignity and humility. 

It is all in fun with this high school 
team. There will be no alibis when they 
lose and no gloating when they win. 
While the game is on they will be bending 
every effort to win because winning or 
losing will be a vital thing. But after 
the game is over it will be just a pleasant 
memory. If we have won and won fairly 
it will still be a kind memory, but if we 
have lost and have lost to a superior foe 
while giving absolutely the best that is in 
us we have no regrets—just a hope that 
we may do better next time. 

If I win all of my games for a couple 
of seasons as a high school coach perhans 
I may be called to a bigger college job. 
This will be easier work—not so hard as 
coaching in a high school. 





FOOTBALLS AND POWDER PUFFS. 


A Christmas play, by Anna Manley 
Galt. 4 men, 5 women. Plays abort 30 
minutes. Particularly suited to Girl Re- 
serve and Hi-Y production. It is the story 
of a Christmas box. The boys and girls 
vote not to send a box this year. Later 
©l1 are ashamed and each one sends a 
box of his own, so all ends well. Price, 
15 cents. (No royalty.) Published by 
ScHOOL ACTIVITIES. 
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GOOD SCHOOL ON BAD DAYS. 
By P. L. DAvIDSON. 





With weather fair and playground dry, 
everything gives a favorable setting for a 
wholesome atmosphere and good order at 
playtime. Ball games have a_ universal 
appeal and their popularity lasts through- 
out the year. ‘“‘Let’s play ball,” intro- 
duces many a good school day. 

Blackman, hide-and-seek, and_ three 
deep, spring up periodically. Tops, mar- 
bles and horseshoes have their seasons. 
Swings and whatever other playground 
equipment has been provided employ the 
pupils who are not engaged in group 
games. 

“Nice days,” are a joy to the teacher. 
They make her recesses periods of relaxa- 
tion or recreation with the pupils. In 
good weather her relationship with the 
children tends to be one of mutually help- 
ful companionship. The playtime seems 
too short. 

And the effect of good weather for play 
carries over into the schoolroom work. 
The bell calls children with alert minds 
and glowing faces from hard play to hard 
work. Weather in which children can 
play outdoors is a powerful factor in 
making a happy teacher in a happy school. 

On days when rain, snow, or mud force 
the children off the playground, we have 
an entirely different situation. With no 
more equipment and conveniences than 
are commonly provided, the teacher’s posi- 
tion of pleasurable companionship is apt 
to become one of grave concern. Good 
teachers with years of experience will tell 
you that there is nothing more to be 
dreaded in teaching than stormy days and 
their consequences. Many teachers who 
are delighted with their work, still regret 
that bad weather must be a part of their 
lot. Stormy days are the days when idle- 
ness gets in its work. Those are the 
days when inscriptions are carved in the 
outbuildings, when the boys—big and lit- 
tle—gather in the basement or in some 
other protected place to tell and hear the 
stories that somehow suggest themselves 
at such times and places. Those are the 
days when the big boys start something 
different by telling little Bobbie Roe that 
the new boy in school said that he could 
whip him. 

Bad days make pupils a greater prob- 
lem indoors as well as out. Unless the 
teacher is prepared and equipped to direct 





pupils on such days, her recess periods 
are likely to offer her but little relaxation 
and recreation. Those are the recess 
periods when scuffling and other forms 
of approach toward a “rough house,” 
tempt the teacher to say, “Don’t do that” 
—a thing which would not suggest itself 
among the many positive things to be 
done in good weather. Playtime on. such 
days demonstrates how strong is the ten- 
dency for disorder and confusion to make 
an inroad upon a well conducted school 
when idleness crowds out industry. It is 
worth much time and effort of the teacher 
to prepare well for stormy days lest the 
harmony she has maintained give way to 
discord, lest courtesy give way to thought- 
lessness, and lest pupils eventually chal- 
lenge her to a match of wits. Such de- 
velopments point toward the worst of all 
school afflictions—the practice of teacher 
baiting. 

But it is not necessary for the morale 
of the school to be broken up by stormy 
days. There is no need for a teacher’s 
gratification to turn to distress because 
of a change in the weather. In fact the 
school with its usual quota of indoor days 
can be made even more gratifying to the 
teacher and even more profitable to the 
school than it could ever be through 
weather monotonously fair. The solution 
of the problem is just a matter of a little 
equipment and a simple system such as I 
shall outline here. 

The directions which I give are based 
upon a typical situation. They indicate 
how school intermissions have been profit- 
ably used by some schools on stormy days. 
The reader is asked to make such adapta- 
tions of the rules here set down as local 
conditions warrant. 

First, explain to the pupils that you 
have a plan in mind by which the school 
can have plenty of interesting games to 
play on all days when it is not pleasant 
to play outdoors. They will be happy to 
learn that. Before you go further, enlist 
their help and get the promise from them 
that they will not ask to play the indoor 
games when the weather is favorable for 
play outside. This is a necessary feature 
of the plan. No game or games will hold 
their attractiveness if they are abused by 
being overused. Have it understood, too, 
that you are to be the judge of whether 
the weather does or does not justify play- 
ing indoors. Before any move has been 
made to get the games is the time to de- 
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velop in the pupils the understanding that 
whatever games you get are to be used on 
bad days only. Unless this understanding 
is definitely and positively given, through 
immense popularity at first, the games 
will tend to wear themselves out. On the 
other hand, if the privilege of using the 
indoor games is kept as rare as_ bad 
weather, these games will grow in popu- 
larity and attractiveness. So will bad 
weather. 


Next, make a list of the games you will 
want to buy. Where it is not possible 
to buy an entire set of games, you will 
perhaps want to begin with a carrom 
board or an outfit of table tennis with 
several such games as indoor horseshoes 
and skillball. It is important that what- 
ever games are to be bought, be gotten at 
the same time in order that all pupils can 
have something to do. A piecemeal sys- 
tem of getting the games is never to be 
recommended. It will cause discord among 
the pupils and defeat its own purpose. 

Space will not permit me to describe all 
the games suited to school use. Lasting 
popularity, durability, educational value, 
and demand made for pupil activity are 
the chief characteristics to be looked for 
in a game before it is selected. Since 
relatively few games on the market have 
those characteristics, it is very important 
that you give much time and deliberation 
to the making of your selections or that 
vou adopt the safer and more satisfactory 
plan of buying from a firm which special- 
izes in such games. 

When you have made out a tentative 
order, and have arrived at the amount 
of money you will need, proceed to get 
the funds. Your school board, if given 
a knowledge and understanding of your 
needs, will likely give you an allowance 
to cover them. It is inconceivable that a 
reasonable board will not spend for indoor 
play equipment a small fraction of the 
cost of outdoor equipment when it is made 
clear to them how critical is the task of 
employing pupils and preserving good 
school through stormy weather. 

If the board’s appropriation will not 
buy all the things you need, supplement 
it with proceeds of an _ entertainment. 
You can depend upon the pupils, patrons, 
and friends of the school for all the help 
you need. An amateur minstrel show, 
home talent play, school carnival, or mis- 
cellaneous program and basket social will 
furnish you funds if it is made generally 


known to what good use the money is to 
be put. 


Before the games are turned over to 
the pupils, provide or arrange a place 
where they can be kept. Prepare two 
large signs—one saying “IN,” the other 
saying “OUT”—one of which you will dis- 
play in a prominent place each morning. 

Make clear to the school that when the 
sign says “out” no indoor games are to 
be used. The “in” sign will indicate that 
the weather is not such as will make it 
best for everyone to play outside. In 
other words, the “out” sign means that 
all indoor games must remain in their 
places, and the “‘in’”’ sign means that those 
who care to may use the indoor games 
and play indoors. In case of change of 
weather it may seem advisable to change 
the signs during the day, but generally 
the one posted in the morning will do for 
all the intermissions of the day. When 
the weather is good, keep the “out” sign 
constantly in place. This will cause the 
pupils to engage in baseball and other 
outdoor games. When the weather be- 
comes such as would make it seem best 
for at least some of the children to re- 
main indoors at playtime, post the “in” 
sign and allow the indoor games to be 
used. Be strict in exercising your judg- 
ment in this matter. 


On your first “in” day, distribute the 
games as seems best. Encourage every- 
ene to participate, for sustained interest 
depends largely upon all pupils starting 
together and having at all times had 
about the same amount of practice. To 
keep them evenly matched, means to keep 
up interest. You may or may not want 
to participate in the games. It is per- 
haps best for the teacher to play occa- 
sionally in any of the games which she 
plays well but to give most of her time 
to general supervision. Fairness in play 
must be insisted upon and disputes must 
not arise, hence the teacher must keep 
free to help where she is most needed. 
For some time, it will require all her 
time to make sure that rules of the games 
are thoroughly understood. For the first 
few months, when “in” days will be scat- 
tered, games should be matched among all 
who care to play. Later on, tournaments 
in the various games are in order. 


To arrange a tournament, place in a 
hat the names of all who can be prevailed 
uvon to play. Prepare enough additional 
slips of paper bearing the word “bye” to 
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make the entire number of slips even four, 
eight, sixteen, or thirty-two. Draw a 
name out of the hat for each of the byes. 
Then draw the remainder out in pairs 
and match them on the schedule accord- 
ingly. The persons who have drawn byes 
will not have to play the first round. Two 
games out of three should determine the 
winner of each match. 

In games that permit playing partners, 
doubles tournaments should be arranged. 
Sometimes it is satisfactory for pupils to 
choose partners for a doubles tournament, 
but to draw for partners is generally 
wiser. 

When the first day of nice weather 
comes, post the “out” sign and let all 
indoor games be dropped immediately. At 
first the pupils may protest a little, but 
soon they will accept your decision with- 
out question. When the weather again 
becomes bad, be prompt in replacing the 

in” sign and let all playing be taken up 
where it was left off. 

This system of providing something to 
do in kad weather is adaptable to all 
schools. Since children in grades four to 
eight oer the greatest stormy day prob- 
lem, the plan which I have outlined ap- 
plies perhaps best to them. However, it 
is well fitted to the mixed grades of the 
rural school, the lower grades of the city 
school, and in some instances to high 
schools. When conducted properly it is 
effective in giving children of any age 
play without disorder and exercise with- 
out bringing confusion into the school. 
It is a thing which will make both teacher 
and pupil look forward eagerly to the 
coming of bad days. 


| | 
| 
} 








CHALK TALK ENTERTAINMENTS 


Send $1.00 for Laugh Producing Program of 23 
Comie Trick Drawings with Instructions. Cata- 
log of Chalk Talk Supplies mailed for 10c. 


| BALDA ART SERVICE, Dept. J, Oshkosh, Wis. | 
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NEVER SAY QUIT 


When things go wrong, as they sometimes 
will, 

When the road you’re trudging seems all 
up hill, 

When the funds are low and the debts are 
high, 

When care is pressing you down a bit, 

Rest, if you must—but don’t you quit. 


Life is queer with its twists and turns, 

As every one of us sometimes learns, 

And many a failure turns about 

When we might have won had we stuck it 
out: 

Don’t give up—tho the pace seems slow, 

You may succeed with another blow. 

Often the goal is nearer than 

It seems to the taint and faltering man. 


Often the struggler has given up 

When he might have captured the victor’s 
cup. 

And he learned too late—when the night 
slipped down, 

How close he was to the golden crown. 


Success is failure turned inside out— 
The silver tint of the cloud of doubt. 
And you can never tell how close you are, 
It may be near when it seems afar. 
So stick to the fight when you are hardest 
hit— 
It’s when things seem worst that you 
musn’t quit! 
—Anonymous. 





Safety First 


Young Poet (preparing to read a son- 
net) : “My friends, I want you to know that 
the inspiration to write these lines came to 
me while caught in a traffic jam, on lower 
Broadway.” 

Voice, in the Audience: “‘“Something must 
be done to remove the dangers of these 
crowded street conditions!” 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS Iola on a 


PORTLAND. ORE 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER PH. DO. MGR DENVER, COLO KANSAS CITY. MO 





Larvest Teacke's’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promotion, 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, ete., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50¢c to non-members. 
very teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 
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THM Tn TM ae) (G TH (MMM TEE 
h | 
Games for the Group / 
TMM MMO 2); CT ToT Le AAT 
Printer’s Pi. 5 birds 5 generals 
This may be used for any season or 5 trees 5 authors 
holiday of the year, arranging words per- 5 flowers 5 popular songs 
taining to that particular time. The fol- 5 cities 5 books 
lowing is a suggestion for Thanksgiving 5 states 5 girls’ names 
time: 5) rivers 5 boys’ names 
Pumpkin pie. ..upmikpn iep 5 presidents 5 artists 
BE ck dod HRS yurtek 5 great living women 5 countries 
i) re sgndires 5 great living men 5 fruits 
Feasting ......... nigsaeft This game is a lot of fun and is a good 
eee eee eee ntsu way to get acquainted. Prizes may be 
APPS 2. ck eve css lpapse given if desired. May be played by any 





Traveling Grand Canyon. 

Stretch a string tight on the floor be- 
tween two objects, and as long as your 
room will permit. Give each guest in 
turn the opera glasses, large end to their 
eyes, and have them walk the string, 
looking down at their feet through the 
glasses as they walk. It will be almost 
impossible to stay on the string, for it 
looks so far away, and one’s feet look so 
tiny. Any who successfully walk the 
length of the string and back should have 
a small prize or favor—perhaps a road 
map taking them to the Grand Canyon. 





Matching Guesses. 

I make individual tally cards, number- 
ing them by tables and by couples, as: 
Table 1, Couple 1, etc. These will show 
guests their tables and partners. 


Next, give each person a large sheet 
of paper and a pencil. Hostess stands 
where everyone can hear her and gives 
instructions. No one starts until she 
gives them the signal. She will tell them 
to write on the paper the names of, say, 
5 birds. Everybody writes. When all 
have written, she has them compare 
the ones written with their partner’s 
who is opposite them. Each couple gets 
as many points as they have birds alike. 
If they have 8 alike, they each get 3 
points which is placed on each one’s tally 
card. Winners move. In case of tie, 
draw to decide. Always change partners. 
Highest man and highest girl win the 
game. Below is a list of names that can 
be used. An ingenious hostess may 
change this list to suit herself: 


number from 12 to 40. More than ten 


tables are hard to handle. 





President’s Clap In and Out. 
Educational Game 
By Mary BoNHAM. 


As many people are unacquainted with 
the names of the wives of the presidents, 
try this game at your next party. Name 
each man or boy a certain president and 
tell him his wife’s maiden name, or widow 
name. The gentlemen sit around the 
room, each near a vacant seat for his 
wife. The girls or ladies in another room 
are given the names of their husbands 
but are not told who they are. Now, the 
doorkeeper says the game is ready to 
start. (If desired, the doorkeeper may 
be dressed as Cupid.) For irgtance, he 
may say, “George Washington, whom will 
you choose for your wife?” George rises 
and bows, saying, “I choose the lovely 
Widow Custis, who was Martha Dan- 
dridge of Virginia.”” (The more details 
told about the lady, the more interesting 
and instructive the game is.) The door- 
keeper then calls for Mrs. Custis, who 
comes into the presidents’ room and sits 
by the one she thinks is George. If she 
misses him, the presidents all clap and 
Martha runs out and waits for another 
call. The game is kept going in this way 
till all the presidents get their wives. 
Then the ladies play that it is leap year 
and choose their husbands. If there are 
enough, 30, gentlemen to represent all 
the presidents, let James Buchanan, the 
bachelor president, be doorkeeper. Be- 
low is a list of the presidents and their 
wives: 


George Washington—Martha Dandridge 
Custis. 

John Adams—Abigail Smith. 

Thomas Jefferson—Martha Wayles 
Skelton. 

James Madison—Dolly Payne. 

James Monroe—Elizabeth Kortright. 

John Quincy Adams—Louise Johnson. 

Andrew Jackson—Rachel Donelson 
Robards. 

Martin Van Buren—Hannah Hoes. 

William Henry Harrison—Anna 
Symmes. 

John Tyler—Letitia Christian and 
Julia Garginer. 

James K. Polk—Sarah Childress. 

Zachary Taylor—Margaret Smith. 

Millard Fillmore—Abigail Powers 
Caroline Carmichael McIntosh. 

Franklin Pierce—Jane Appleton. 

Abraham Lincoln—Mary Todd. 

Andrew Johnson—Eliza McCardle. 

U. S. Grant—Jvlia Dent. 

Rutherford Hayes—Lucy Webb. 

James Garfield—Lucretia Rudolph. 

Chester Arthur—Ellen Herndon. 

Grover Cleveland—Frances Folsom. 

Benjamin Harrison—Caroline Scott and 
Mary Lord Dimmick. 

William McKinley—Ida Saxton. 

Theodore Roosevelt—Alice Lee and 
Edith Carow. 

William Taft—Helen Herron. 

Woodrow Wilson—Ellen Axson and 
Edith Bolling Galt. 

Warren Harding—Florence Kling. 

Calvin Coolidge—Grace Goodhue. 

Herbert Hoover—Lou Henry. 

(Those who have a middle name were 

widows, the middle name being the 
maiden surname.) 








and 











A Test in Spelling. 

Try having your guests write the fol- 
lowing, spelling every word correctly: A 
tutor who tooted the flute, undertook to 
tutor two tooters to toot; said the two to 
the tutor, “Is it easier to toot or to tutor 
two tooters to toot?” 
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All sizes, shapes, colors; Sc doz. up. Ask 
us about Christmas assortments. Sampler 


20 balloons, 20c. Game book free. 
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High School 


Stunt Show 
and 
Carnival 
By Willard B. Canopy 


Tells 


show, organize your committees, plan 


how to advertise your school 
your parade and manage the various 


Thirty-four stunts and 
all 


fun-makers, are deseribed in detail. 


binding, $1.00 


Send for a free copy of our big gen- 


| attractions. 


| nineteen side shows, guaranteed 


Price postpaid, board 


eral catalog. 
of 
stunt, game and entertainment books, 


It gives a complete line 


selected school carnival supplies, 





play books, and extra-curricular sup- 
plies that will please you. 
It 


play book reading service which you 


also describes our new, unique 
will be interested in if your school is 


staging a play production this year. 


| The 
School ServiceCo. 


“The Company of Satisfied Customers” 


1013 West Sixth Avenue 
Topeka, Kansas 
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eam 
A Musical Tragedy. 
Stunt for Assembly or Carnival Program. 
By VERA HAMILL HAFER. 





(Tune: “My Father and Mother Were Irish.” 
Key of F.) 
The properties on the stage are: 

Footlights (two girls, one at each end of 
stage down front.) 

Curtain (one boy, sitting on the floor, 
down center). 

Scenery (three girls, one at back, two 
at sides of the stage.) 

The characters are: 

Hero—Tall boy (handsome). Wears a 
wide sash with a table knife in his 
belt for a dagger. 

She-ro—Pretty girl; may carry flowers 
or a fan. 

Villaam—Any boy who can look the part. 
Also carries dagger. 

Vampire—Pretty girl. Should wear a 
bright Spanish shawl and earrings, 
bracelets, etc. 

The properties and characters must 
have singing voices. Costumes may be 
modern, but a hint of Spanish lends pic- 
turesqueness. 





1. The footlights step forward and sing: 
We are the footlights, 
We are the footlights, 
We are the footlights, 
And very brightly shine! 

The curtain remains seated and sings: 
I am the curtain, (repeats) 


bo 


And I am going up! 
(Arises and moves to one side of stage) 
The scenery sing from their places: 
We are the scenery, (repeats) 


a6) 
Mw 
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And beautiful are we! 
4. The Hero then enters from left, 
marches around and sings: 
I am the Hero, (repeats) 


And very bold am I! 
(Stands down right.) 


5. The She-ro enters from the left, comes 
down center, and sings: 
I am the She-ro, (repeats) 


As pretty as can be! 
(Stands beside Hero.) 
6. The Villain enters, right, swaggers, 
brandishes his dagger and sings: 
I am the Villain, (repeats) 
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A bad and bloody lot! 
(Stands down left.) 
7. The Vampire enters, right, comes sauc- 
ily down center, makes eyes and sings: 
I am the Vampire, (repeats) 
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Oh boy! look out for me! 

(Stands beside Villain.) 

The footlights, curtain, and scenery 
sing the next six stanzas while the char- 
acters act in pantomime: 

8. The Hero makes love to the She-ro, 
(repeat) 

(Hero kneels with right hand out- 

stretched and left hand over heart) 
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And both are in accord! 

(She-ro gives her hand and court- 
esies daintily.) 
9. The Vampire is jealous of the She-ro, 
(repeat) 
(Vampire rushes over, pulls She-ro 
away, and stands between She-ro 
and Hero.) 
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So the She-ro chokes her to death! 
(She-ro chokes Vampire who falls 
to the floor.) 

(Care must be taken to have the girls 
fall gracefully and rugs may be spread 
at convenient intervals.) 

10. The Villain rushes the She-ro, 
(repeat) 
(Grabs She-ro’s arm and flourishes 
dagger.) 
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And stabs her in the heart! 
(She-ro falls to the floor and lies 
motionless. ) 
11. The Hero engages the Villain, 
(repeat) 
(The two struggle together.) 
And kills nim very dead! 
(Hero draws his dagger and pre- 
tends to stab Villain, who falls to 
the floor.) 
12. The Hero looks down on the She-ro, 
(repeats) 
(Looks down and shakes his head.) 


And kills himself in despair! 
(Stabs himself and falls.) 
13. The Hero and She-ro went to Heaven, 





(repeat) 

But the others went to oe eons 
(Singers shut mouths and shake 
heads. ) 


14. The curtain comes back to center 
front and sings: 


Well, I am the curtain, (repeats) 


And I am going down!  (Sits.) 
15. The footlights sing: 
We are the footlights, (repeat) 
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And we are going out! (Exeunt.) 
16. All sing: (Hero, She-ro, Vampire and 
Villain arise, form a half circle, and 
sing, too.) 
So ends our story, (repeat) 


And this is the moral we bring! 
17. All sing: 

If you want to be happy hereafter, 

(repeat) 
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Just come to — High School! 
(Curtain) 








Magic Painting. 
By Mary BoNHAM. 

A beautiful way in which to decorate 
bottles, tin containers, vases, earthen jars, 
candles, lamps, pen holders, clothes hang- 
ers, small picture frames and other ar- 
ticles easily and economically, is this: 


Cover the things to be painted with a 
coat of Ivory Kyanize enamel paint and 
let it dry about an hour. Fill a bucket 
deep enough to immerse the article to be 
painted. Have at hand the following 
colors of the Kyanize enamel paints: Val- 
ley Blue, Tulip Red, Fern Creen, and 
Orange. (Other colors may be_ used.) 
These enamels may be bought in small 
size cans at moderate price at any paint 
store. 

Now with a small stick string two or 
three rings of the different colors on top 
of the water. Then blow the paints on 
the water into a thin film, letting the 
colors blend. Be careful that no lumps 
of paint float, as they will run on the 
painted article. 

With the hand or fingers in the article, 
holding it firmly, push it slowly down into 
the water. Turning the article around as 
it goes down will make a lovely wind- 
around effect. Bring the article up out of 
the water immediately after it has been 
covered, being careful to blow back the 
paint left on the water because a second 
paint coat might spoil the effect of the 
first. If there is much painting to do 
it is best to use a bee smoker to blow the 
paints on the water, for much blowing 
with the mouth may make one dizzy. 
After painting the articles, set them up 
to dry for an hour. 

This painting is done so quickly that 
it seems like magic. The results are al- 
ways different, no two dippings ever be- 
ing alike. However, by using the same 
color combinations, the color schemes will 
match. For instance, two candle sticks 
and candles dipped in blue and gold will 
match nicely. 

Lovely bud vases are made of certo or 
pop bottles, and are just the think to send 
to a sick friend. Articles painted thus 
add a touch of color to any room. They 
are very popular at sales and bazaars, 
and Girl Reserves or other school groups 
could sell them as money-makers. 





Mind Reading Tricks. 
By L. E. EUBANKS. 

At a party, two boys can mystify the 
others by a little “mind reading.” A is 
supposed to read B’s mind for any word 
whispered to B by some other person. B 
carries a stick, the “magic wand,” and 
you will request that the word contain 
no more than four letters. 

Now B has gone into another room 


with someone, whom we shall call C. C 
has given him a word, and B calls A. The 
word is “west,” and as B opens the door 
he says, “Well, come on in.” 

A then knows that w is the first letter 
of the word—because the first word of 
B’s sentence begins with w. A seems to 
be thinking hard, and B taps the floor 
nervously with his wand. But to A’s at- 
tentive ear these taps are in pairs, and 
that “2”’ means the second vowel. 

Still A hesitates, and B says, “Stiff job 
this time, pal,’-—then, after a moment’s 
pause—“Take your time.” 

Then A has it—west. 

One of the main things is that B be a 
auick thinker and ready talker, so that 
he can think of something fitting to say. 
Apparently he is coaching A, but his 
speech must be carefully governed or it 
will confuse his pal and utterly spoil the 
trick. 

Another example, the word being 
“mode.” B opens the door, beckoning to 
A, and with a dubious expression on his 
face, says, ‘““Maybe you can get this one; 
I’m doubtful.” Then the stick says “4” 
——the place of o in the order of the vowels. 
As though encouraging his thoughtful, 
frowning pal, B continues in a moment— 
“Do it if you possibly can; let’s show 
’em.” Then A has three letters—m, o 
and d. 

B is really doing the hard thinking, and 
presently he hits on this: ‘Encourage- 
ment doesn’t seem to help you much this 
time.” 

Then—not too readily, of course 
says that the word is mode. 

But if the word was “mood,” confusion 
would be certain unless you had an un- 
derstanding for A to give some little 
signal each time when he “has” the letter. 
When A signals that he knows from B’s 
tapping that the second letter is o, and 
then the same taps continue A knows 
that the third letter also is 0. Practice 
awhile before your “exhibition.” 


A 








Touchdown Song. 

(Tune: “Reuben and Rachel.”) 
Grouches, grouches, we’ve no room for, 
Don’t let any crab come in— 

Knockers seem to cool your spirit, 
When you’re pulling hard to win. 


Knockers, knockers, we don’t want them; 
Hang them on the nearest tree; 
String them up and let them hang there; 
They: don’t make good company. 
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Boosters, boosters all get busy; 
Keep alive the old-time fight; 
Help the team to push it over, 
With a touchdown just in sight! 





After the Amateur Play 


All’s over now. It was a great success, 
Our honest villian did the best he could; 
Took pains and plodded through his wick- 
edness— 
He’s really very good. 


And when he drove the lady to despair 
With darkly scowling’ threats 
feigned alarms, 
I rushed upon the stage, defied him there, 
And clasped her in my arms! 


and 


They called us back. The laughing plaudits 
swelled 
To welcome us. 
divine— 
The token of my triumph—as I held 
My darling’s hand in mine. 


That moment was 


I seemed to feel her happy pulses beat 
As mine were beating in my joy and 
pride; 
I trod the whole world underneath my feet 
Since she was by my side! 


And then—why, as we passed I overheard 
A hurried whisper, caught a meaning 
smile; 
Enough !—it 
ferred— 
The villian all the while! 


She did not know with my whole heart I 
played ; 
She thought I acted well the part, no 
doubt! 
If love came stealing through the mas- 
querade, 
How should she find him out? 


She did not know, God bless her in her 
choice! 
(Aye, and the villian, too!) No thought 
of blame 
Shall ever lend its hardness to my voice, 
When I would speak her name. 


was the villain she pre- 


There will be other plays in coming years, 
When this is half forgotten ; there will be 
New scenes, new dresses, and new hopes 
and fears— 
But this old play for me! 
—Selected. 
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_ IDEA EXCHANGE. 


Frequently SCHOOL ACTIVITIES readers report new 
and successful extra-curricular undertakings of their 
schools. Through this column those experiences will be 
passed on. If your school has profited by something 
new and different in the extra-curricular field, we shall 
be glad to publish an account of it. 














Readers of SCHOOL ACTIVITIES will be 
interested to know that the stunt pre- 
sented at the first pep meeting this year 
was the one suggested by Wanda Orton, 
page 14 of the September issue of SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES. The animal, which we called 
the ‘““Whozit,” led two hundred rooters in 
a pep parade the afternoon preceding the 
first football game. It was all that the 
article claims for it. The Jay Peppers 
also expect to pass out dodgers similar 
to those suggested on page 11 of the same 
issue.—Robert S. Ellwood, Jerseyville, II. 


I am going to take time this morning 
to tell you how we have raised money for 
extra-curricular activities in our school. 
We advertise fully, the whole affair being 
under the direction of the Student Coun- 
cil. The date is usually set in October 
after a Home Coming football game. We 
charge 25c at the door which gives the 
entrant a ticket to the play. The play is 
a short one-act play, comedy, and will be 
given twice in the evening. (This elimi- 
nates the rough-necks from about town 
coming into the building, having a good 
time and spending nothing.) We get at 
least twenty-five cents out of them. After 
the first show, we have the gym decorated 
and arranged with doll racks, etc., to 
amuse the crowds until the second show 
is out. Then we clear one of our large 
class rooms, and charge twenty-five cents 
more for the boxing matches. These are 
local boys and the crowds just cram in. 
These fights are three, two-minute rounds 
and a local sportsman officiates. We get 
as many down-town people interested as 
possible. 

Sandwiches and coffee, pop corn and 
other light lunches are served during the 
activities. These stunts, and others can 
be worked into any carnival, but the box- 
ing is the big go. We cleared over $280 
last year, and never went kelow $150. 
The success of the venture is due to 
everyone in the school having something 
to do.—Geo. W. Wilcox, Supt., Lynch, 
Neb. 


I also wish to tell you about something 
a school here in Hollywood is doing. This 
is not a money-making scheme, but a plan 
I think it would be beautiful if it were 
followed in every school in the United 
States. The Le Conte Junior High is 
across the street from me so I see this 
every day. At sharp eight o’clock every 
morning the bugle blows. The moment 
its first note rings out every child every- 
where within hearing, whether on the way 
to school or on the grounds playing, stops 
instantly and stands at attention until the 
last note dies in the distance. To me it 
is one of the most beautiful sights I have 
ever seen. If they are driving to school 
in their cars, they stop, get out and stand 
at attention. Would it not be wonderful 
if we knew that in every school in Amer- 
ica, a moment was taken to be still and 
feel the thrill of the bugle call, which is 
a salute to flag and country ?—Arlea Bain, 
Hollywood, Calif. 





HARD KNOCKS IN ATHLETICS 


I’m not the man to say that failure’s sweet, 
Nor tell a chap to laugh when things go 
wrong; 
I know it hurts to have to take defeat 
An’ no one likes to lose before a throng; 
It isn’t very pleasant not to win 
When you have done the very best you 
could; 
But if you’re down, get up and buckle in— 
A lickin’ often does a fellow good. 
I’ve seen some chaps who never knew their 
power 
Until somebody knocked ’em to the floor ; 
I’ve known men who discovered in an hour 
A courage they had never shown before. 
I’ve seen ’em rise from failure to the top 
By doin’ things they hadn’t understood ; 
Hard knocks are painful things, 
But stop,— 
A lickin’ often does a fellow good. 
Success is not the teacher wise an’ true, 
That gruff old failure is, remember that; 
She’s much too apt to make a fool of you, 
Which isn’t true of blows that knock you 
flat. 
Hard knocks are painful things, an’ hard 
to bear, 
An’ most of us would dodge ’em if we 
could; 
There’s something mighty broadening in 
care— 
A lickin’ often does a fellow good. 
—Plano, Illinois, News. 
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THAT YOU MAY KNOW. 
Questions arising in the field of SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
and dealing with matters of interest to its readers will 
be answered through these columns, \ stamped self- 
addressed envelope must be enclosed with the inquiry if 
a personal reply is desired. 











We would like to organize a student 
council. Where can we get a copy of a 
constitution for such an organization ?—. 
L. H. C., Iowa. 

You will find a “Skeleton Constitution 
of General Organization” of student coun- 
cil in Fxtra-curricular Activities by Mc- 
Kown, Macmillan. From it you can eas- 
ily build a constitution to fit the needs 
of your school. 





Can you use original stunts developed 
by our home rooms?—KE. K. S., Mo. 

Yes, if they are such as other schools 
might use. 





Can you inform me where I can secure 
a book of stunts for presentation at high 
school chapel pep meetings, and pep stunts 
for the period between halves of games? 
—H. R., Kansas. 





Yours is a difficult question. Usable 
stunts have been hard to get. SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES hopes to meet that need in a 
large way. Perhaps 50 Successful Stunts, 
by Katherine Rohrbough, will prove to 


be most nearly what you want. The price 
is $1.50. We can supply you with this 
book. 


May we have your permission to copy 
from ScHOOL ACTIVITIES items for our 
school paper, provided we give proper 
credit-—O. E. T., Ark. 

We usually grant subscribers the privi- 
lege you ask but we reserve the right to 
pass vpon the merits of each individuai 
request. 











Why Be Embarrassed? 


Use the “Financial Record .System” to ac- 
count for all extra-curricular money. 
time, worry, money and embarrassment. 
be started at anytime, EASILY. 


Saves 
Can 


Sent on approva l. 


Complete $18.85 


INTERSTATE PRINTING Co. 
Danville, Ill. 


Representatives wanted part time and summer—Write. 




















THE CLIQUE 
What is “The Clique?” ’Tis a body of men 
Who attend every meeting, not just now 
and then, 

Who don’t miss a meeting unless they are 
sick— 

These are the men that the grouch calls 
“The Clique” ; 

Who don’t make a farce of that magic word 
“Work,” 

Who believe in the motto—‘‘Not a job will 
I shirk”; 

Who never resort to an underhand trick, 

These are the men that some call, “The 
Clique.” 


The men who are seldom behind in their 
dues, 

And who from the meeting do not carry 
news; 

Who attend to their duties and don’t seek 
to kick, 

These are the men that the crank calls 
“The Clique.” 


We all should be proud of members like 
these 

They can call them “The Clique” or what- 
ever they please. 

But there are some people who always find 
fault, 

And most of this kind are not worth their 
salt ; 

Thev like to start trouble but seldom will 
stick— 

They leave all the work to be done by ‘‘The 
Clique.” —Exrchange. 








In the strictly religious atmosphere of 
a Dunkard community which boasts of 
being made up of people ninety-five per 
cent of whom are church members, an 
ex-chancellor of the state university was 
called to give the high school commence- 
ment address. In pointing out new op- 
portunities for young people, he recom- 
mended dancing as a profession both for 
boys and girls. Is it any wonder that 
commencement speakers are “going out’? 





Parents usually know what time their 
children get home from the school party. 
Do they know what time the party was 
out? A well established ten-thirty tradi- 
tion, or rule, thoroughly made known 
through the school paper or bulletin will 
protect pupils, school, and home against 
the no man’s land of debatable responsi- 
bility. 
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SCHOOL FOES 

Harvard and Princeton, both pre-Revolu- 
tionary colleges, got sensitive and uncon- 
trollably angry at each other back in 1926 
and severed athletic relations that had sub- 
sisted for many generations. Now they 
are making overtures to each other, and 
friendly relations promise to be resumed. 

One advantage the educated man is sup- 
posed to have over the ignorant and un- 
trained man is the ability to restrain his 
emotions and act fairly— be a good sport— 
under the most provoking circumstances. 
He is supposed to keep his head and show 
his good breeding even in mortal combat. 
But unfortunately the undergraduates at 
our greatest centers of learning often fall 
far short of this ideal. Too frequently 
they brawl] and fight like barbarians. They 
ought to visit the national Capitol and 
watch the senators fly at each other in 
deadly political fray—and then go out to 
lunch together. Princeton and Harvard 
should be, and are, ashamed of their- puer- 
ile rancor, and they owe it to colleges in 
general and to the ideals of higher educa- 
tion to get over it and be friends. 

—The Pathfinder. 
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A PRAYER 
(On the Refectory Door of Chester 
Cathedral) 
Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
And also something to digest ; 


But when or how that something comes, 
I leave to Thee, Who knowest best. 


Give me a healthy body, Lord; 
Give me the sense to keep it so; 

Also a heart that is not bored, 
Whatever work I have to do. 


Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, 
That finds the good that dodges sight 
And seeing sin, is not appalled, 
But seeks to put it right. 


’ 


Give me a point of view, good Lord, 
Let me know what it is, and why. 
Don’t let me worry over much 
About the thing that’s known as “I.” 


Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 
Give me the power to see a joke, 

To get some happiness from life 

And pass it on to other folk. 


























SOMETHING NEW 


IN BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


TACT and theTEACHER |} 


CHARLES RAY VAN NICE 


Tact and The Teacher 


By Charles Ray Van Nice 


A Practical Book for Teachers 


ONE THAT GOES TO THE HEART OF THE 
TEACHER’S PROBLEM 


Every school executive should have a copy for himself. 
He should place one in the hands of each of his teachers. 


For the school TACT AND THE TEACHER means | 
HARMONY, CO-OPERATION, SCHOOL SPIRIT—PROG- 
KRESS: for the teacher it means FRIENDSHIP, POPU- 
LARITY. GOOD WILL, PROMOTION, INCREASE, OF | 
SALARY—SUCCESS. 


Special Introductory Edition in 
flexible binding at 80¢ | 
Regular Library Edition at $1.10 


| ORDER FROM 


| School Activities Publishing Co. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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Making School Boosters. 

How many members of your board of 
education are football fans? Let’s hope 
they all are. If they aren't, there is a 
worth-while job for somebody. A compli- 
mentary ticket to all the games and a 
plate at the football banquet will help. 
At first they may not be disposed to ac- 
cept free tickets. Show them the injus- 
tice of asking busy men to give their valu- 
able time to the many duties which a place 
on the board of education brings them 
and then asking them to spend money to 
become familiar with the features of the 
school for which they are responsible to 
the public. They will generally accept 
free tickets with good grace. 
man who would rather be called 
insane than of unsound mind must be 
crazy. So, too, must be the caretaker of 
a school building who wants to be called 
janitor. If a custodian’s name is Brown, 
he wants to be spoken of as Mr. Brown. 
He is not the menial which “janitor” im- 
plies. If he is competent to fill such an 
important position, he is a gentleman, and 
a gentleman has pride. 


The 





“DEVIL POTS” NEXT MONTH. 

The December number of SCHOOL 
TIVITIES will bring to its readers a one- 
act play by D. C. Retslo®. ‘Devil Pots” 
is built around a family’s problem of try- 
ing to buy svitable gifts for tre mother. 
It is full of amusing situations that will 
afford forty-five minutes entertainment. 





A ‘ 
fr C- 





LOVE’S LIMIT 
I’d swear for her, I’d tear for her, 
The Lord knows what I’d bear for her; 
I’d lie for her, I’d sigh for her, 
I’d drink Wine River dry for her; 
I’d cuss for her, I’d fuss for her, 
I’d smash an omnibus for her; 
I’d weep for her, I’d leap for her, 
l’d go without my sleep for her; 
I’d fight for her, I’d bite for her, 
I’d walk the street all night for her; 
I’d plead for her, I’d bleed for her, 
I’d go without my “feed” for her; 
I’d kneel for her, I’d steal for her, 
Such is the love I feel for her; 
I’d slide for her, I’d glide for her, 
I’d swim against the tide for her; 
I’d try for her, I’d cry for her, 
But hang me if I’d die for her. 
—Selected. 


A RADIO RECIPE 

Ma tuned in for a recipe for some new 
fancy cake— 

She likes to hear the lady talk who shows 
you how to bake; 

Another station, though, 
norning exercises, 

So mother got her recipe and also some 
surprises, 

She had her pad and pencil there to take 
down every word; 

But when the broadcast started up, 
Why, this is what she heard. 


cut in with 


“Cup of sugar, cream it well with this 
fine morning breeze, 

The yolks of six eggs beaten well while 
bending from the knees, 

Now quickly add expanded lungs, and stir 
them up once more, 

Molasses mixed with soda next, to stretch 
upon the floor. 

Take sifted flour, about enough to rise 
upon your toes, 

And beat with a Turkish towel 
breathing through your nose! 


while 


“Some nuts and raisins, if you like, and 
one, two, three, four, jump! 

Stir in your bicep muscles now, take care 
care it doesn’t lump, 

Bend over backwards, place in pans, slow 
oven, arms up high, 

Now finish with a somersault. 
ing oT, goodbye.” 

So mother got her recipe, of course, I can’t 
ceny it; 

It sounded, though, so very 
thought she wouldn’t try it! 

—Minnesota Bulletin 


We're sign- 


hard she 


MY HOPE 

If ] ean bring into some soul a little light 

If I some pathway dark and drear can 
rencer bright 

If I to one in gloom can show the sunny 
side 

Though no reward I win, I shall be’ satis- 
fied.—Mildred Lee 





Raise Money 


Jur plan has helped hundreds of Athletic 
Ass’ns, Dramatic Clubs, Schools, Churches, 
Lodges and other groups to Raise Money. 
Have your secretary write us. 

Chocolate Bars, Christmas Cards, Liberty- 
Jell, Initial Napkins, and many other items. ~ 

HENDERSON SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. G Box 1944 Cleveland, Ohio 
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ABOU BEN ADHEM—TEACHER 


Below is given a variation of Leigh 
Hunt’s well known poem. Evidently this 
Abou is a strong advocate of extra-curri- 
cular activities. 

ABOU BEN ADHEM (may his tribe in- 
crease!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of 
peace, 

And saw within the moonlight of his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An Angel writing in a book of gold: 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem 
bold, 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?” The vision raised 
its head, 

And with a look that seemed to cast a spell 

Said, “Teachers who teach their subjects 
well.” 

“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not 
so,” 

Replied the Angel. Abou svoke more low. 

“T pray thee, then,” he said with cheery 


voice, 

“Write me as one who teaches girls and 
boys.” 

The Angel wrote, and vanished. The next 
night 





It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom Service most 
had blessed; 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the 
rest! 


NOTICE 


Members of the Brotherhood of Jassacks 
will meet regularly outside the school au- 
ditorium before and after each public gath- 
ering. Every loyal Jassack will be expect- 
ed to be there to do his part in making the 
crowd run the gauntlet of gazes. Don’t 
let the guests miss the stares. 


(Signed) I. B. Waiting, Trail Blazer. 


When, all done, you send it in, 
We'll boil it down. 
Where you end, there we begin; 
This is our besetting sin; 
With a scowl or with a grin, 
We'll boil it down; boil it down. 
—The Presbyterian Advance. 


“Benefit program” is a thoroughly hate- 
ful term. Of course, we shall never call 
it that. 











Sell NAME 


Is your school, club or organization in need of 
extra funds? Could you use extra cash that is 
easily and quickly earned without appealing to do- 
nations and to charity? ‘hen sell Name Pencils! 
Sell these penvils that cost you only $4.25 a gross 
for 5c each and make $2.95 on every gross! Sell 
these pencils that have stamped upon them in gold 
color the name of your school, or organization, or 
any appropriate inscription you desire (not exceed- 
ing 32 characters). 

Everybody uses pencils! Everybody will be glad 
to buy them to help your worthy cause. SUPER- 
FINE NAME PENCILS are our highest grade 5c 
pencil; hexagon shape, No.2 smooth soft lead, brass 
tip, red para rubber eraser. Sent in an assortment 
of colors—red, blue, light green, yellow, lavender, 
and gray—or any of these colors you prefer. 


DEPT. F-10 
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MAU NElJYourNanckerecoo 
For PROFIT and PREMIUMS 


A DIGNIFIED AND EASY WAY TO MAKE EXTRA MONEY! 


THE DAYTON PENCIL CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
MOM 


PENCILS! 


PREMIUMS WITH EVERY GROSS— 
FREE! 


With every gross of SUPER- 
FINE NAME PENCILS ordered 
we give your choice of the fol- 
lowing premiums absolutely 
free: (1) Giant Automatic Pen- 
cil Sharpener. (2) Ladies’ or 
Gents’ style Fountain Pen. (3) 
Five-foot U. S. Flag with sewed 
stripes 


Remember—a premium with 
EVERY gross 


ORDER NOW! 


Send in your order today. Enclose the inscription you 
wish to appear in your pencils and send check, money order 
or currency for the amount of the order. State your choice o* 
premiums. Start making the profits that can be yours right 
away. The sooner you order, the sooner needed money wii 
come in, We pay postage on pencils and premiums to you. 
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Comedy Cues 


For the READER who enjoys a laugh and who reads jokes for his own amusement. 

For the ENTERTAINER who needs jokes and other humorous material out of which to pro- 
duce comedy acts. ; 

For the SPEAKER who in conversation or public address would liven up his remarks with 
; humorous illustrations. 
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A Good Reminder. 

“Now, children,” said the visiting min- 
ister who had been asked to question the 
Sunday School, “with what did Samson 
arm himself to fight against the Philis- 
tines?” 

None of the children could tell him. 

“Oh, yes, you know!” he said, and to 
help them he tapped his jaw with his fin- 
ger. ‘What is this?” he asked. 

This jogged their memories and the 
class cried in chorus: 

“The jawbone of an ass!” 








Fortune Teller: I see by your hand 
you'll die when you’re 57. 

Uncle Eli: But, my dear woman, I’m 
59 now. 

Fortune Teller: Why, then you should 
have been dead two years. You’re living 
under false pretenses.—Pathfinder. 





Shoemaker: This is the first complaint 
we have ever had about this make of 
shoes. Didn’t they fit you? 

MacIntosh: Aye, they fit me all right, 
but they’re a wee bit tight for my brother 
on the night shift. 





“How did you manage to get that lovely 
car?” 

“A charity lottery.” 

“Oh, you got the winning number?” 

“No. I got up the lottery.”—Motoring. 





Nerve Tonic Unnecessary. 


The druggist was awakened long after 
midnight by the violent ringing of his 
doorbell. On looking out his window, he 
saw a young miss in evening clothes. 

“What’s the matter?” he cried, as he 
pulled on his dressing gown. 

“Oh,” she cried gayly, “I’m at a dance 
close by, and I’ve mislaid my rouge.” 

“Really?” asked the druggist softly. 
“Well, I’m sorry, but { never keep enough 
rouge in stock to cover a cheek like 
yours.” 


Not Appreciated. 


, 


“My sister is awfully lucky,” said one 
little boy to another. 

“Why ?” 

“She went to a party last night where 
they played a game in which the men 
either had to kiss the girls or pay a for- 
feit of a box of candy.” 

“Well, how was your sister lucky?” 

“She came home with thirteen boxes 
of candy.” 





Safe For Democracy. 
“Halt!” cried the young rookie on his 
first sentry-go. 
The major halted. 
“Halt!” the rookie cried again. 





“T’ve_ halted,’ snapped the major. 
“What of it?” 
“Well,” faltered the rookie, “in the 


manual, it says, ‘Say halt three times, 
then shoot!” 





Two little boys came into the dentist’s 
office. One said to the dentist: “I want 
a tooth took out and I don’t want no gas 
because I’m in a hurry.” 


Dentist: ‘‘That’s a brave little boy. 
Which tooth is it?” 
Little Boy: “Show him your tooth, 


Albert.” —Oilpull. 





Minister: Well, little man, I must call 
and thank your mother for these ten 
splendid apples she sent me. 

Boy: Oh, please, sir, won’t you kindly 
thank her for fourteen?—London Pass- 
ing Show. 














6 New 3 Act Amateur Plays, $2. 59 1- 
Act Plays, $5. Big Revue Collection, $5. 


PLAYS Big Dialogve School Collection, $2. Big 


Recitation School Collection, $2. Big Collection Mono- 
logues, $2. Big Catalogues. New Material Written to 


Order. 
E. L. GAMBLE, Playwright 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
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Ne’ Mind. 

Madam (to Chinese man-servant): Af- 
ter this, when you enter my bedroom, 
please knock—I might be dressing. 

Chinaman: ,Me no need knock. Me 
allays look in kleyhole first.—Washington 
Dirge. 





Wasting Gas. 





Little George, the garage mascot, was 
visiting his aunt. He found the cat ina 
sunny window purring cheerfully. 

“Oh, Auntie, come quick,” said little 
George, “the cat has gone to sleep and 
left his engine running.”—Annapolis Log. 





After he had taken his place in the pul- 
pit on Sunday morning, the preacher found 
that he had forgotten his notes. In his 
confusion he offered this apology: 

“Friends, I find that I have forgotten my 
notes and I will have to depend upon the 
Lord for what I am to say. If you will 
come out to the services this evening, I 
will promise to be better prepared.”’ 





It was 2:30 in the morning. The elec- 
trician was just getting home. As he was 
sneaking upstairs his wife greeted him 
with, ‘““Watts the matter? Wire you insul- 
ate? Come up here.” 

“T ampere,” he repiied from the head of 
the stairs nonchalantly. “I had to make a 
circuit of several ohms.” 





Time In The Ozarks. 


A little between-acts skit. 

Two lanky boys, in overalls and wool 
shirts, Ezra and Hiram. 

Ezra has a big cheap watch in his shirt 
pocket, fastened by a piece of big white 
twine, to his shirt buttonhole. 

As they enter from opposite sides, Hi- 
ram notices the watch-string, and rises 
to the occasion. 

Hiram: Ezrie, what time am it? 

Ezra (floored for a minute, pulls out 
the watch, walks close to Hiram, and 
flourishes the watch): Dar she am, Hi- 


ram! 

Hiram (gazing blankly at the watch, 
then grinning): Wal’, damned if she 
ein’t! 
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1000” set 





Every person is concerned in 
safe guarding his future ai 
Louisiana paper-shell pecan 
orchards return substantial 
profits and bring’ wealth and 
prosperity Burbank said 
that there is a market for 
amillion pecans for every 
one grown 

If you have patience and 
the ability to save 50%a day, 
send for our book, . 
“PECAN PROFITS PERMANENT 


R. BRUCE BROUGH 
Tex-La PECAN ORCHARDS 
TEX-LA BUILDING 
San Antonio 
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| TIME IS MONEY 


SAVE BOTH 


By ordering all your magazines through our 
convenient Club Plan. 
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THE GRADE TEACHER Tie, Weekly Newsmagazine \, a $5.75 
chool Activities 
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Pg: ~All ie . $4.00 
Heong ll . $6.00 
Sy fl $3.75 
Poe gual $4.00 
pom igs gall Se . $4.50 

















Send Subscriptions to 


School Activities Pub. Co. 


1273 Buchanan St., TOPEKA, KANSAS 























When Winter Comes 


THERE’LL BE STORMY DAYS WHEN CHILDREN MUST PLAY INDOORS 


Don’t let school spirit lag. Don’t let discipline become a problem. 
Don’t let your health suffer from tired nerves. 


ORDER A SET OF SCHOOL SERVICE GAMES 


They are assorted and combined to give best effect. They are selected with the purpose of giving 
employment without monotony, fun without noise, and exercise without disorder. 


Games That Last Without 
Growing Old 


COMBINATION GAME BOARD 


Many fascinating games can be played on either side 
of this board. It comes complete with 72 pieces for 
playing checkers, carrom, crokinole, ete. Sturdily built 
of three-ply maple; markings for the different games 
are attractively stenciled on the playing surfaces. Size 
of board, about 29 inches square. Regular $6.00 value. 


Our palee Go GEROUED, 0s 6.005 tr tharediae sds posse 






















FAMOUS AUTHORS 





“PITCH-EM” RUBBER HORSESHOE 









GAME Extra fine quality. Complete game with 
full directions in fancy box, 64% x5x1 inches. 
A fascinating game for indoor use. There | PPT tii $0.35 
are two metal stands a foot square with a 
green enameled finish and a 3-inch nickel EXTRA QUALITY DOUBLE SIX 





DOMINOES 


plated stake for each stand. Two pairs of Hich! Mahe’, shh Beds ie an 

. s ighly polished, ebony blac nis i 
rubber horseshoes 434,x6 inches are also fur og Me spots. Capitol building finely 
nished. Regular $1.25 value. embossed on back. 


DUNES oSas awe recs cece ns scccsices oes eee Price ... 


SKILLBALL GAME 


An exciting ball-rolling game, suited 
to any age or grade. Equipment con- 
sists of a varnished wood incline plane 
with numbered depressions and curved 
backstop, also 3 enameled 2-inch wood 
balls. Largest size. Regular $1.25 
value. 
ere, 


TABLE TENNIS 


A popular indoor sport. This outfit 
consists of two highly finished full size 
wood rackets, two celluloid balls, green 
net, and two screw posts. In leather- 
ette box complete with directions. Reg- 
ular $1.50 value. 
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If the complete assortment of games are ordered at one time, you may deduct 50c 
from the total of the above prices. 
Above prices are all F. 0. B. Topeka 


The School Service Company 


1013 West 6th St. TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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